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Erle Loran, Professor of Art at the University of California, is both a 
distinguished painter and writer. His work is represented in the collec- 
tions of various American museums and no library is complete without 
his authoritative book, Cézanne’s Composition, in which he developed 


a new visual vocabulary for understanding Cézanne. 


In the next issue of the Quarterly Aline B. Louchheim, Associate Art 
Critic of The New York Times, will write an article entitled A New 


Yorker Visits Chicago. 


The day of Cézanne imitators seems to be over 
but his influence, far from diminishing, seems 
to have passed into a new dimension. At this 
revised level one no longer looks for superfi- 
cial resemblance to Cézanne’s painting; the 
concern of the painter now reaches for ulti- 
mate values, for what may be called the bare 
essentials of painting. It may be assumed that 
the younger generation of abstract and non- 
objective painters are the ones who are finding 
in Cézanne a fruitful source and guide along 
the more intuitive paths they are now explor- 
ing. This may seem surprising, considering 
that Cézanne never departed from nature, 
never completely destroyed the world of 
appearances, of objects. But the kind of color 
and space that Cézanne derived from nature 
transcended the personal and eccentric quali- 
ties of a Van Gogh or Gauguin; it actually 
attained a measure of impersonality and uni- 
versality. That is why so much that is essential 
in contemporary painting can be traced back 
to his germinating source without being in any 
way derivative in appearance. 

The most universal element that Cézanne 
brought into the conscious creative and think- 
ing processes of modern artists can be reduced 


CEZANNE IN 1952 __ byErle Loran 


to one very simple little word: the plane. That 
is one of the words that recurs in Cézanne’s 
statements about his art and here at least we 
can be confident that he had clear and pur- 
poseful awareness of what he meant and what 
he was doing. The plane, as he spoke of it, 
was the small unit of color out of which he 
constructed the larger shapes and forms of 
trees, of mountains, the arabesques of napkins 
and draperies. When a whole picture is built 
up with flat, unblended planar facets of color, 
the whole fabric of the picture, the surface 
itself retains a positive identity. From observ- 
ing this phenomenon, Cézanne’s creative fol- 
lowers, like Picasso and Braque, arrived at a 
clear awareness of the importance of the two- 
dimensional plane of the whole picture. This 
same awareness is dominant in the work of 
most of the avant garde painters of today, 
especially in America. 

Now, this preoccupation with the surface is 
sometimes mistakenly confused with mere 
decoration but that is the last goal that chal- 
lenges the modern painter. A new kind of 
space, which Cézanne did not purposefully 
anticipate, involves the elimination of fixed 
positions in the relation of positive to negative. 
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(Fig. 1) Mont Sainte-Victoire by Cézanne. George W. Elkins Collection, Philadelphia Museum of Art 


In the work of Mondrian there is a constant 
interplay between forward and back, near and 
far. All of the space becomes suspended in a 
pulsating activity that makes negative posi- 
tive, and positive negative. Basically all great 
painting that is free of dead areas, of holes, 
reveals this phenomenon. The non-objective 
painter has simply carried it further with the 
idea of making all of the space active, alive, 
interrelated, constantly moving in and out, 
across, up and down, in his little pictorial mi- 
crocosmos. In the late Mont Sainte-Victoire 
(Fig. 1) we see one of the best examples of 


Cézanne’s attainment of plasticity in all of the 
space. When this painting is compared with 
a photograph of the actual scene one can real- 
ize the extent to which objects have been sup- 
pressed in favor of pure abstraction into color 
planes. The long plateau of fields and trees, 
extending some ten miles to the mountain, has 
been rendered in terms of vertical planes and 
this mosaic structure merges objects with sur- 
rounding spaces and continues up through the 
mountain, into the sky itself until there is life 
and plasticity in every layer. The process of 
holding every little plane on the surface by 
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(Fig. 2) Man with a Straw Hat, water color by Cézanne. Anonymous Loan 
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emphasizing its paint quality and verticality 
maintains the whole surface plane—but in 
Cézanne the effect of nature and distance is 
also present. No one else had quite achieved 
such a result although the early Christian 
mosaicists used remarkably similar means. 
The little planes were related to the surface 
but they were not contiguous one to another. 
Cézanne’s habitual procedure was to start with 
cool planes at the outer contours; consequent- 
ly, as he overlapped or built up one plane over 
another with warmer and lighter color, an 
effect of great density, if not actually one of 
definite space, was achieved. The final and all 
important space defining function of line is 
present in this painting to illustrate unmis- 
takably to what extent the large horizontal 
divisions as well as the arabesque shape and 
interior structure of the mountain itself de- 
pend on a boldly superimposed line drawing. 
A watercolor called Man with a Straw Hat 
(Fig. 2) contains basically similar plastic ingredi- 
ents. As it can be judged in a black and white 
reproduction, it appears to be even more 
“open” in its abstract color planes. Powerful 
axial directions of a mainly diagonal leftward 
tilt cut through the object of the figure and 
integrate with similar directional forces in the 
verdant background. In spite of these abstract 
forces it is quite obvious that a strong defini- 
tion of the whole figure exists too in terms of 
forcefully designed shapes of legs, arm, and 
head. Notice how the light arbitrarily shifts 
from one side to another in order that the 
elemental shapes will be defined in accord 
with purely plastic exigencies and in complete 
disregard for naturalistic light and shade. 
From such paintings as this watercolor and 
the Mont Sainte-Victoire the step to Analyti- 
cal Cubism was a very natural one. It was a 
procedure almost identical with that just out- 
lined. Picasso and Braque eventually realized 
that, in spite of the “open color” and the 
gradations that provided a continual passing 
in and out from positive object to surrounding 
negative space, they were getting too sculp- 
turesque. Synthetic Cubism introduced frank- 


ly flat shapes and later, as abstraction de- 
veloped, more attention was paid to larger 
aspects of the plane. Large silhouettes or 
arabesque shapes became dominant as they 
have in much non-objective painting of the 
present day. Even this element of form must 
be credited as a heritage from Cézanne. Typi- 
cal still lifes show his concern for exciting 
arabesque shapes in the napkins and draperies. 

The famous Basket of Apples (Fig. 3) con- 
tains one of the aspects of distortion in draw- 
ing on which the abstract painters based so 
many of their devices for breaking up objects 
into more dynamic pictorial elements. The 
table top is split into two parts, the right half 
of which pulls upward and goes deeper into 
space while the lower half drops. The left- 
ward tipping of the bottle and the powerful 
diagonal axis that runs leftward as a fold 
through the center of the cloth and subjective- 
ly through the center of the basket of apples is 
thus powerfully counterbalanced by the split 
table that pulls up to the right. Such devices 
are common in Cézanne and they can be ex- 
plained simply as a means of pulling ever more 
taut the tensions that exist in painting that is 
basically relational as opposed to objective. 
The plate of champagne biscuits has a quite 
horizontal lower edge (low eye level) while it 
is seen from a higher vantage point in the 
center or upper part that holds the biscuits. 
Such devices recall the perspective of Byzan- 
tine icons and anticipate the “many view- 
point” or “simultaneity”’ concept so common 
in Picasso and Braque. It may be that such 
intriguing factors of drawing have lost some 
of their value to the non-objective painter. 
When objects no longer relate to the visual 
world there can be no psychological conflict, 
no tension, between their known and their 
invented or distorted aspects. 

In more general terms Cézanne has left a 
heritage of belief in the purely relational ele- 
ments of color, plane and space. The quality of 
paint itselfasa planar unit had never before been 
so frankly, so abstractly expressed. The pleas- 
ure of following a series of color gradations, 
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Detail from Harlequin by Cézanne. Lent by The Right 
Honorable yaa Rothschild, Cambridge, England 
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(Fig. 3) The Basket of Apples by Cézanne. Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial Collection, The Art Institute of Chicago 


“sensations colorantes” as Cézanne called his 
system, is a purely abstract exercise and un- 
questionably it has led directly to many of the 
variations in free non-objective painting now 
current particularly in America. A long list 
of outstanding names could be compiled and 
the particular relation of each artist to some 
aspect of Cézanne’s art be analyzed and ex- 


plained. Unfortunately, many adventurous 


artists would resent being thus allied to the 
father of modern art since every serious artist 
aims to achieve something distinctly his own. 
But there seems to be little doubt in the mind 
of one of our most astute modern critics, 


Clement Greenberg (see Partisan Review, 
May-June 1951), about the original and per- 
sisting dominance of Cézanne as the fountain- 
head of ideas for the current advanced painting. 

The principal difference between Cézanne 
and contemporary adventurers in painting is 
that for Cézanne nature remained a god, whose 
aspect was continually changing and who 
offered endless visual pleasure and stimula- 
tion. For Cézanne to “go out on the motif” 
was like a ritual; the activity involved in riding 
out with the coachman was refreshing; it in- 
volved change, breaking the routine of daily 
painting. The contemporary painter has no 
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doubt lost much in giving up the worship of 
nature. At best nature now serves as a mere 
starting point and the real “subject” of paint- 
ing is likely to be something comparable to an 
idol, an image, obscure and personal though 
it may be. 

In this light, painting is reaching out for 
new values. The artist is striving for a new 
symbolic meaning, derived largely from the 
subconscious, but one that has appeal to the 
observer as a substitute for nature and the old 
gods. It must be conceived in terms of the 
abstract forces of color and space but in a 
sense that Cézanne probably never dreamed 
possible when he said, “I am the primitive of 
a new art. I am convinced I will have follow- 
ers.” In recent art it must be admitted that 
a new, symbolic and fantastic quality makes 
the objective subject matter in Cézanne seem 
rather prosaic. This new imaginative quality 
in art is, in one sense, the realization of one of 
Cézanne’s own professed ideals when he said, 
“What a marvel it would be to paint as if 
painting had never existed before.” In 
Cézanne’s mind such a feat was to be accom- 
plished by dedicating oneself to the study of 
nature. It could be said that the study of 
Cézanne has led to the invention of new and 
unprecedented imagery such as has never 
been seen before. The appeal depends on sen- 
sation, intuition, fantasy and imagination to a 
degree hardly anticipated by Cézanne. But 
how much more true to the heritage of Cé- 
zanne is this new art than the abysmal objec- 
tivity that has been practiced, principally in 
the art schools, in his name. The old miscon- 
ception about Renaissance painting as colored 
sculpture has also been made about Cézanne 
by those who never understood the essence of 
his role in art. There has been far too much 
emphasis on his professed aim toward “‘solidi- 
ty.” Anyone who has seriously tried painting 
knows there is nothing easier than rendering 
the effect of solid objects. When Cézanne’s 
color modulations are misconstrued and used 
as a system for sculpturesque modeling, the 
effect of bulging. unrelated objects is even 


more pronounced than when monochromatic 
chiaroscuro is employed. 

Cézanne’s solidity should be understood as 
the realization of form in the highest sense of 
plastic relationships. The small color planes 
create a compact unity of pulsating forces that 
become suspended in a body or in layers of 
continuous space without destroying the in- 
tegrity of the flat surface of the canvas. Lines 
are superimposed frankly and boldly to define 
shapes and forms and they move rhythmically 
and geometrically throughout the space. Pow- 
erful axial or directional forces, seen as lines 
and subjective linear directions, provide fur- 
ther synthesis and internal skeletal structure. 
Planes are combined to create volumes and 
volumes are held in a suspended relationship 
with the total space to prevent holes or empty 
areas. Large silhouette or arabesque shapes 
give further decorative and structural mean- 
ing. The combination of these plastic forces 
achieves what is called form. It is in this 
sense that Cézanne achieved solidity. 

It matters little whether Cézanne is now or 
will in future eras be regarded great for rea- 
sons so briefly summarized here. Cézanne is a 
painter with wide appeal. The breath of life 
in his landscapes, the profound humanity in 
his portraits—easily comparable to that in 
Rembrandt—these will probably remain fac- 
tors of appeal to the human mind despite the 
evidence that these matters have so far been 
the least influential on artists and modern art. 

That Cézanne should have lived one of the 
most abysmally unsuccessful lives as a human, 
that his work should have attracted the abuse 
and scorn of his countrymen, that he should 
have gone to the grave still doubting his genius 
—these and other bitter facts unfortunately 
remain like a heritage in the lives of countless 
artists, little known and little credited for the 
effort they make to society. A society that 
has lost faith in the old gods and has found no 
new ones can hardly be expected to know how 
to hire and support its artists, endowed as 
they are with special gifts for making images 


of gods and sacred things. 
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The Blue Vase by Cézanne. The Louvre Museum, Paris 
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Mont Sainte-Victoire by Cézanne. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Madame Cézanne in Yellow Armchair by Cézanne. Amy McCormick Collection, The Art Institute of Chicago 
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SEMINAR ON PAUL CEZANNE 


To be held in Fullerton Hall under the 
auspices of the Scammon Fund on 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952. 


The Art Institute of Chicago, in collaboration 
with the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will 
open an exhibition of the works of Paul 
Cézanne on February 7 to continue through 
March 16. Members wishing to attend the 
Seminar to be held in connection with the 
Cézanne Exhibition should write to Daniel 
Catton Rich, the Director, for tickets. Tickets 
will be issued in the order of application to the 
capacity of Fullerton Hall. Each member is 
entitled to one ticket but may also request one 
additional guest ticket. Members are urged to 
write for tickets as soon as possible indicating 
which sessions they wish to attend. 


Session One 


Self Portrait by Cézanne. Berner Kunstmuseum, Berne 


10:45 a.m. 


Session Two 
2:30 p.m. 


Session Three 
8:15 p.m. 


CEZANNE AS AN Artist. An illustrated lecture by Theodore Rousseau, Jr., 
Curator of Paintings, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. Rousseau along 
with Daniel Catton Rich organized the current Cézanne Exhibition. 


CEZANNE AND Impressionism. A lecture by Clive Bell, distinguished British 
critic, writer and lecturer on art and literature. Among his better known 
books are Since Cézanne, Landmarks in Nineteenth Century Painting and 
An Account of French Painting. 


Tue Humanity or Cezanne. An illustrated lecture by Meyer Schapiro, 
Professor, Department of Fine Arts and Archaeology, Columbia University. 
Mr. Schapiro has recently published a book on Van Gogh and is now writing 
one on Cézanne. 
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The Bathers by Cézanne. The Wilson L. Mead Fund, The Art 
Institute of Chicago 
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Exhibitions 


Cézanne: Paintings, Water Colors and Drawings. A Loan Exhibition 
A great retrospective exhibition of the work of Paul Cézanne will be shown first at the Art Institute 
of Chicago; later at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. The exhibit will contain paintings, 
water colors and drawings lent from museums and private collections in England, France, Switzer- 
land, South Africa, South America as well as from the United States. 

East Wing Galleries: February 7-March 16 


Paul Cézanne 
An explanatory exhibition in connection with the large retrospective Cézanne show. For the first 
time the Art Institute is including this type of exhibition in the East Wing Galleries instead of the 


Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
Gallery G60: February 7-March 16 


Exhibition of American Silks, 1830-1850 
Lent by the Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York. A unique collection of silks and velvets 
made by the Harmonists, near Butler, Pennsylvania, who practised sericulture and brought the art of 
silk weaving to a high degree of perfection before 1850. 

Gallery A2: Through February 26 


Recent Additions: Chinese Paintings 
Six Chinese scroll paintings recently acquired by the Department of Oriental Art. 
Gallery M3: Indefinite 


The Society of Typographic Arts 


The twenty-first anniversary exhibition of this organization. 
Gallery 11: March 15-April 11 


Micro-Color Details of Medieval Textiles by Clarence Buckingham Mitchell 
Microscopic photographic details in color of thirteenth to fifteenth century textiles from the museum 


collection illustrating the minute precision of ancient techniques. 
Gallery Al: Through February 26 
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An Exhibition of Original Pottery 
By the young Chinese-American potter, Jade Snow Wong, author of Fifth Chinese Daughter. 
Gallery M2: February 1-March 9 


Etchings by Rembrandt 
Since the last showing of Rembrandt’s etchings in 1948 several very important acquisitions have been 


made, all of which are included in this exhibition. 
Gallery 17: February 1-September 


Photographs by Eliot Elisofon 
An exhibition including original African sculpture from Elisofon’s personal collection and his many- 
faceted photographs of these works. Also photographs of the diverse tribes who created the sculpture 
are included in this exhibition of LIFE Magazine’s noted cameraman. 

Gallery 5B: Through March 1 


French, Spanish and Italian Etchers of the Seventeenth Century 
Etchings by Callot, Bellange, Claude Lorrain, Ribera and other French, Italian and Spanish contem- 


poraries of Rembrandt. 
Gallery 13: Through February 29 


Drawings by Evelyn Statsinger. 
A gifted Chicago artist who works in a variety of media. 
Gallery 16: Through February 24 


Monotypes and Drawings by Zeke Ziner. 


A Chicago graphic artist who is also known for his paintings. 
Gallery 16: February 29-April 13 


Venetian Prints of the Eighteenth Century 
An exhibition of this brilliant epoch in Venetian printmaking including works by Canaletto, Piranesi, 


Zanetti and three members of the Tiepolo family. 
Gallery 11: Through March 5 


Lithographs by Emerson Woelffer 
An exhibition of lithographs by this well-known artist who was formerly an instructor at the Institute 


of Design in Chicago and is now associated with the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
Gallery 13: March 7-April 20 


Exhibition by Clarence Laughlin 


Work by the New Orleans photographer of the macabre and the Mississippi. 
Gallery 5B: March 15-April 30 


Chinese Paintings from the Florence Ayscough and Harley Farnsworth 


MaeNair Collection 
Principally birds, animals and flowers by Hsii Ku and Jén Po-nien, nineteenth century artists. 
Gallery H9 “hrough April 1 


American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 
Thirty-seven scale models of furnished American interiors illustrating our decorative development 


from the seventeenth century to the present. 
Gallery A12: Indefinite 


Houses in the Court by Pierre Bonnard 
A unique trial proof from the artist’s famous set of lithographs showing views and aspects of Paris. 


Published in 1895 by Pierre Vollard. 
Masterpiece of the Month for February 


Side Table, English, about 1730 
A sumptuous example of the carver’s art from Crome Court, Worcestershire, illustrating the monu- 
mental and architectural furniture developed under Italian influence for the mansions of British 


aristocracy during the early eighteenth century. 
Masterpiece of the Month for March 
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II 
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Treasures 


February 4 


Perfect Living To- 
day 
Dr. Watson 
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Adult Sketch Class 
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New Develop- 
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Egon Weiner 
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Adult Sketch Class | 


Cézanne’s Still Life | 
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10:00 a.m. Adult Sketch Class] Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class 
Mr. Buebr 
12:15 p.m. Current Exhibi- Rembrandt Cézanne Exhibi- Cézanne Exhibi- | Cézanne Exhibi-fion 
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2:00 p.m. Members’ Studio, 1] Members’ Studio Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio | Members’ Studi¢Memb. 
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Exhibition Dr. Watson Mr. Buehr Dr. Watson | Dr. Watson, Gallery . Wats 
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| | 
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Travel to Venice Summer 
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ALL LECTURES TAKE PLACE IN FULLERTON HALL UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


y 18 
Design 
ion 


Studie fiembers’ Studio 


february 25 


terior Design as 
Business 
Yard Jackson 


tch Clagdult Sketch Class | 


nterior Design as | 


March 3 


Interior Design as 
a Hobby 
Ward Jackson 


Members’ Studio 


Adult Sketch Class 


| March 10 


Interior as 
a Social Neec 
Ward Jackson 


Members’ Studio 


Adult Sketch Class 


Interior Design as 


March 17 


Color Schemes for 
the Garden 
Dr. Watson 


Members’ Studio 


Adult Sketch Class 


A Visit with the 


| March 24 


How Ohio Lives 


Margaret Myers 


Members’ Studio 
Adult Sketch Class 


Skylines, Water- 


Design a Interior Design as ) 
on Business a Hobby a Social Need | French Impres- ways and the Artist 
- Vard Jackson Ward Jackson Ward Jackson sionists Margaret Myers 
Marion Mason Peter 

february 26 March 4 March Il | March 18 March 25 
y 

ézanne | Millet and the Bar- | Manet | Monet Renoir 
> lelen Parker bizon School Helen Parker, Gallery 30 Helen Parker, Gallery 32 | Helen Parker, Gallery 31 

| Helen Parker, | 
Gallery 30B 

; Land- fézanne’s Five Animal Paint- | Five Great Still | Five Paintings of | Five French Chil- 

Portraits ings Lifes the Sea dren 

Wr. Buehr | Mr. Buehr, Gallery 30B Mr. Buehr, Gallery 30 Mr. Buehr, Gallery 32 Mr. Buehr, Gallery 31 
— 

ebruary 29 March 7 March 14 March 21 March 28 
Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class 
teh Cle 

fézanne Exhibi- | Cézanne Exhibi- | Our French Im- | Cézanne’s Era The Matisse Era 
Exhibi- ion tion pressionists Mr. Buehr, Gallery 42 Mr. Buehr, Gallery 40 

Dr. Watson, Gallery G58 Mr. Buehr, Club Room Dr. Watson, Gallery 32 | 

; Pris and the Cha- | French Painting A Visit with the | How Ohio Lives Ancient Greek 
Paintigeaux | Since Cezanne French Impres- Margaret Myers Music 
ZaNNE Py, Watson | Dr. Watson sionists Isabel and Ruth Parry 
Marion Mason Peter 
Studi(Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio Members’ Studio 
| 


Cézanne’s Era 


Ancient Greek 


March 31 


Atmosphere Anon- 
ymous 
John McNee, Jr. 


Members’ Studio 


Adult Sketch Class 


Atmosphere Anon- 
ymous 
John McNee, Jr. 


Art Institute 
Lecturers: 


Dudley Crafts 
Watson, Helen 
Parker, George 
Buehr, Addis Os- 
borne and staff 
members. 


Guest 
Lecturers: 
Lester B. Brida- 


ham, Secretary, 
Art Institute of Chi- 
cago 


Ward Jackson, In- 


terior Consultant 


John McNee, Jr., 
Painter, Faculty, 
University of Illi- 
nois at Navy Pier 


Exhibi-Paris and the Cha- | Cézanne Exhibi- From London to —_ Margaret Myers, 
eaux tion Edinburgh | Mr. Buehr, Gallery 42 MUSIC formerly with the 
Gallery . Watson | Mr. Buehr, Club Room Dr. Watson Isabel and Ruth Parry Extension Depart- 
ment, Art Institute 
id in NO PROGRAM | Paris and the Cha- | NO PROGRAM How Ohio Lives NO PROGRAM of Chicago 
| teaux Margaret Myers 
| Dr. Watson Isabel and Ruth 
, 23 March 1 | March 8 March 15 March 22 March 29 Classical Scholars 
Vhite Make a Mile | Speed’s the Word | Decisions to Make | Get Together Adrift Marion Mason Pe- 
ter (Mrs. Wm. 
| F.), Collector of 
arch 2 | March 9 March 16 | March 23 March 30 Egon Weiner, 
y 24 Sculptor, Faculty, 
’ Paris and the Cha- | Paris and the Cha- From London to | Skylines, W ater- Spain Today Art Institute of Chi. 
idin Jeaux | teaux Edinburgh ways andthe Artist | Lester B. Bridaham cago 
br. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Margaret Myers 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Miss Helen Parker, Head, offers gallery 


tours and lectures by appointment for schools, 
groups and individuals. 


The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of 
ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS 


All lectures by Helen Parker. Free to the public 
in Fullerton Hall Thursdays at 6:30 p.m. 


Before Cézanne 

The Paintings of Cézanne I 
New Mexican Fiesta and Cape 
Cod Homespun 

Lecture by Miss Florence Dibell 
Bartlett 


February 7 
February 14 
February 21 


February 28 The Paintings of Cézanne II 

March 6 More about England, supple- 
mented with the British film, 
Family Portrait 

March 13 After Cézanne 


March 20 Abstract and Non-objective 
Paintings, with the film, Ge- 
ometry Lesson 

Dance in Art, with a film on 


Degas 


March 27 


NOTES 
Notes for Members’ Calendar 


At the Adult Sketch Class for Novices, Mondays 
and Fridays, materials are available for 15 
cents. Members’ Studio is a class in painting 
conducted by George Buehr. Tuition is $10 
for the series of fourteen lessons. The second 
series began on January 21 and the class may 
be joined for either Monday or Friday. 

On Sundays the Art through Travel lectures 
are open to the public at a charge of 50 cents. 
Members, their families and out-of-town 
guests are admitted free of charge. 


Glee Club Concerts 
The Glee Club of the School of the Art Insti- 


tute, a mixed chorus of one hundred voices, 


will present its Spring Concert on Wednesday, 
March 12 and Sunday, March 16. Both con- 
certs will be given in Blackstone Hall at 3:15 
p.M. Charles Fabens Kelley is the conductor 
and Earl Mitchell the accompanist. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Members’ Series 


The February production in the Members’ 
Series will be Romeo and Juliet by Shakes- 
peare. It will open on February 7, playing 
nightly through February 24, with the excep- 
tion of Mondays. There will be one matinee 
on Thursday, February 21. It will be followed 
in March by Moss Hart’s very successful com- 
edy Light up the Sky, a play about plots, play- 
wrights and actors by one of America’s best- 
known writers of comedy. The play will open 
on March 6, playing nightly through March 23, 
with the exception of Mondays. There will 
be one matinee on Thursday, March 20. In 
April Electra of Euripides, the great Greek 
classic, will be presented in the Members’ 
Series. Opening on April 10, it will play night- 
ly through April 27, with the exception of 
Mondays. There will be one matinee on 
Thursday, April 24. 


Children’s Theatre 


Because of great demands for Hansel and 
Gretel, the play is being extended for an addi- 
tional month. It will close on February 24. 
Lincoln’s Secret Messenger—Boy Detective to a 
President will follow on March 1. This play, 
written by Charlotte B. Chorpenning, deals 
with the authentic tale of a boy who acted as 
President Lincoln’s secret messenger in an 
important moment of our history. Opening 
with two performances on Saturday, March 1] 
—one at 10:30 a.m., the other at 2:30 p.m.— 
it will be performed every Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoon thereafter through March 23. 
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